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Much has been said about the way in which St John " managed " this
peace, and the Tories have been accused of having shamefully treated their
allies. But it is well to remember that St John only followed the example
of William III. when he hammered out with the French a basis of settlement
to be imposed upon his allies ; and it can be argued that such a line of action
was as necessary in 1710 as it had been in 1698. The petty jealousies of some
of the members of the alliance would have impeded a settlement by conference :
the meetings would have been taken up with senseless wrangling and disagree-
ment. St John has been condemned in some quarters for having accepted
the status quo ante bellum in Spain, thereby abandoning the Catalans who had
supported the allied cause since Peterborough captured Barcelona. The fate
of the Catalans was unfortunate, but it was a grim necessity: the allies had
failed to conquer Spain, and while the secret peace talks were in progress the
Spaniards themselves had refused to recognise as their ruler the Austrian arch-
duke, and at Brihuega and Villa Viciosa had overthrown allied armies operating
in their country. As it happened, too, the Archduke Charles was in 1711
elected to succeed his brother Joseph as emperor; and to have allowed him
to control Spain and Spanish America would have jeopardised the Balance of
Power in Europe.

Once the peace preliminaries were made public property, the Whigs moved
heaven and earth to secure their rejection by the country. Representatives
of allied nations protested to the queen; and Marlborough himself spoke
vehemently against them on the ground that they did not give security to
Europe. There were angry debates in parliament, and it was not long before
there appeared signs of disunion within the Tory party itself. It was the
Tory Nottingham who moved in the Lords that no peace which left Spain and
Spanish America to the Bourbons could be regarded as honourable; and his
motion was carried by a majority of eight. The price of Nottingham's support
for the Whig demand for a continuance of the war unless the French would
assist in expelling Philip of Anjou from Spain was the passing of the Occasional
Conformity Bill; and the nation witnessed the curious spectacle of the party
which, since the days of Charles II., had consistently stood for toleration, allowing
to be placed on the statute book of the realm a measure which deprived non-
conformists of the right to occupy public office. Harley and St John were
not to be beaten by such discreditable tactics; and on 3ist December Anne
created at their request twelve Tory peers to secure a ministerial majority
in the Lords. On the same day a messenger carried a letter to Marlborough
written in the queen's own hand: in it she communicated to the man who
had made the peace possible the decision which she had reached in council
the previous day, that she " thought fit to dismiss him from all his employ-
ments/' The preliminaries were quickly given parliamentary endorsement;